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FARM  LEASE  PRACTICES  IN  WESTERN  ILLINOIS 

A  farm  lease  is  a  legal  arrangement  by  means  of  which  an 
owner  of  farmland  makes  a  temporary  conveyance  of  the  rights  of 
possession  and  use  to  another  party,  the  tenant.  Good  farm  leases,  how- 
ever, go  beyond  the  minimum  requirements  of  a  legal  conveyance.  This 
bulletin  analyzes  lease  practices  in  use  in  a  13-county  area  of  western 
Illinois.  This  information  can  serve  as  a  guide  to  tenants  and  landlords 
in  developing  better  lease  agreements. 

Tenancy  is  an  important  feature  of  the  agriculture  of  western 
Illinois.  According  to  the  census  of  agriculture  taken  in  1964,  about  38 
percent  of  all  farms  in  the  sample  area  of  13  counties  were  operated  by 
tenants.  In  addition,  about  23  percent  of  the  farms  were  operated  by 
part-owners  who  owned  part  and  rented  part  of  the  land  they  farmed. 
Thus,  at  least  3  out  of  every  5  farmers  in  the  area  were  tenants  under  a 
farm  lease  for  all  or  part  of  their  land.  Some  of  these  farmers,  of 
course,  were  renting  parcels  of  land  from  more  than  one  owner.  The 
total  number  of  leases,  therefore,  would  be  still  greater. 

IS  TENANCY  NECESSARY? 

Instead  of  helping  farmers  and  landowners  to  develop  better  leases, 
wouldn't  it  be  more  desirable  to  try  to  eliminate  tenancy?  The  answer 
to  this  question  is,  yes,  of  course,  it  is  desirable  for  farmers  to  own  the 
land  they  farm,  but  it  is  not  always  practical  or  possible  for  them  to  do 
so.  Renting  is  an  important  way  for  young  men  to  start  farming.  Rent- 
ing additional  tracts  of  land  is  an  important  way  in  which  farm  oper- 
ators can  adjust  their  volume  of  business  in  response  to  changes  in  their 
capital  and  labor  supply.  Renting  is  also  an  important  way  for  retired 
farmers  to  retain  ownership  of  their  farmland  and  still  get  income 
from  it. 

Thus  many  people  in  Illinois  find  tenancy,  or  the  renting  of  land, 
a  very  useful  and  desirable  arrangement  to  meet  their  needs.  Those 
who  own  land  but  who  cannot,  or  do  not,  choose  to  farm  it,  need  the 
labor,  management,  and  machine  services  of  a  tenant  to  earn  an  income 
from  their  investment.  Those  who  can  and  want  to  farm,  but  do  not 
have  enough  capital  and  credit  resources  to  own  any  or  all  of  the  land 
they  need  in  order  to  farm  efficiently,  need  an  arrangement  whereby 
they  may  obtain  possession  and  use  of  land  without  actually  owning  it. 
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THE  FARM  RENTAL  MARKET 

One  might,  therefore,  say  that  there  is  a  farm  rental  market,  just  as 
there  is  a  farm  produce  market  or  any  other  market.  Of  course,  the 
farm  rental  market  isn't  organized  and  located  like  commodity  markets. 
There  are  no  daily,  or  even  yearly,  market  reports.  There  are  no  price 
quotations  and  no  reports  of  price  changes  or  changes  in  market  supply. 
However,  in  a  very  real  sense,  this  bulletin  can  serve  as  such  a  report. 
The  rent-shares,  cash  rents,  and  cost-sharing  arrangements  reported  in 
it  are,  in  effect,  a  reporting  of  the  rental  prices  of  farmland  to  the 
tenant,  or  the  cost  of  labor,  machinery,  and  managment  services  to  the 
landlord. 

No  farmer  would  decide  to  sell  his  hogs,  corn,  or  soybeans  without 
some  knowledge  of  what  the  going  price  is  for  these  commodities.  At 
the  same  time,  he  is  never  sure  about  what,  exactly,  he  may  get  for  his 
particular  products.  He  may  bargain  with  an  order-buyer  or  he  may 
haul  to  a  market  center  at  some  other  location.  His  products  may 
differ  in  quality  from  those  for  which  the  market  prices  were  re- 
ported. In  the  same  way,  individual  farms  will  vary  in  the  rent  they 
can  command  because  they  differ  in  productivity  of  soils,  in  kind  and 
amount  of  improvements,  and  in  the  demand  for  land  when  they  come 
on  the  rental  market. 

There  are  differences,  too,  among  tenants,  in  the  amount  of  ma- 
chinery they  have,  in  their  age  and  experience,  and  in  the  amount  of 
family  labor  available.  All  of  these  differences  make  it  difficult  to  say 
what  the  going  rental  price  is  for  farmland,  or  for  tenant  services,  or 
that  there  is  any  agreement  on  such  a  price.  This  publication  reports 
some  of  the  arrangements  and  practices  by  which  farmland  was  rented 
in  western  Illinois  in  1963.  It  is  intended  as  a  rental-market  report  for 
that  point  in  time,  but  is  also  useful  as  a  guide  to  current  farm  lease 
practices. 

THE  SURVEY  SAMPLE 

It  is  important  to  specify  the  time  of  a  rental-market  survey  even 
though  changes  in  lease  practices  occur  slowly.  It  is  also  important  to 
specify  the  market  area  to  which  the  report  applies  primarily  because 
of  differences  in  soil  productivity  from  one  part  of  the  state  to  another. 
For  example,  the  highly  productive  soils  of  east-central  Illinois  will  rent 
for  a  one-half  share  of  the  crop,  while  the  less  productive  soils  of  south- 
ern Illinois  have  been  renting  for  only  one-third  of  the  crop. 
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Figure  1  shows  the  counties  in  the  sample  area  and  the  number 
of  leaseholds  studied  in  each  county.  The  13-county  area  was  selected 
as  the  location  for  a  farm  tenure  study  in  which  the  farmers  to  be  in- 
terviewed were  selected  by  means  of  a  random  segment  sample.  Inter- 
viewers called  on  all  persons  living  within  each  of  the  randomly  se- 
lected map  segments.  Approximately  300  questionnaires  were  obtained 
in  this  way  for  the  tenure  study. 

The  farm  lease  study,  which  is  being  reported  in  this  publication, 
was  an  addition  to  the  tenure  study.  The  interviewers  were  instructed 
to  leave  a  farm  lease  questionnaire  with  the  operator  of  any  rented  tract 
of  20  acres  or  more  in  the  tenure  study  sample.  The  tenant  was  asked 
to  fill  out  the  questionnaire  and  mail  it  to  the  University  of  Illinois  in  a 
self -addressed,  stamped  envelope  provided  for  this  purpose. 

The  tenant  was  also  asked  for  his  landlord's  name  and  address.  A 
similar  questionnaire  was  then  mailed  to  the  landlord  with  a  letter  ask- 
ing him  to  fill  it  out  and  return  it  to  the  University  by  mail  as  provided. 
Where  a  manager  was  known  to  represent  the  landlord,  the  question- 
naire was  sent  to  the  manager. 
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The  thirteen  counties  in  the  sample  area  in  western  Illinois  with  number  of 
leaseholds  studied  in  each  county.  (Fig.  1) 
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Table  1.  —  Distribution  of  Usable  Farm  Lease 

Questionnaires  From  a  Farm  Lease  Practices  Survey 

in  13  Counties  in  Western  Illinois 

Number  of 
questionnaires 

All  tenants 173 

All  landlords 109 

Total 282 

Duplicate  landlord  questionnaires 75 

Net  number  of  leaseholds 207 

Lease  types  Number  Percent 

All-cash 14  7 

Crop-share 60  29 

Crop-share-cash 69  33 

Livestock-share 56  27 

Labor-share 3  1 

Unclassified 5  3 

Total 207"  100" 

Number  of  leaseholds* 

Crop- 
Size  of  Crop-  share-  Livestock- 
rented  tract  Cash  share  cash  share 

Under  100  acres 3  12  7  0 

100-179  acres 4  23  28  9 

180-339  acres 2  14  26  32 

340  or  more  acres 3  8  _6  14 

Total 12  57"  67"  55 

a  Total  number  of  leaseholds  is  not  207  because  labor-share  and  un- 
classified leases  are  not  included  and  8  respondents  to  this  question  failed 
to  indicate  the  size  of  the  tract. 

The  results  of  this  sampling  procedure  are  shown  in  Table  1.  A 
total  of  282  useable  questionnaires  were  received.  Of  this  number,  109 
were  from  landlords  (or  their  agents)  and  173  from  tenants.  Since  75 
of  the  landlord  questionnaires  reported  on  the  same  leased  tracts  as  did 
75  of  the  tenant  questionnaires,  there  was  a  net  total  of  207  leaseholds 
represented  in  our  sample.  The  analysis  in  this  publication  is  based  on 
these  207  leaseholds  by  using  only  the  tenant  responses  on  the  75  lease- 
holds with  schedules  from  both  tenant  and  landlord. 


Basic  lease  types 

One  of  the  first  and  perhaps  the  most  important  decisions  for  a  land- 
lord and  a  tenant  to  make  is  to  choose  the  type  of  lease  under  which 
the  farm  or  tract  of  land  is  to  be  operated.  There  are  four  major  types 
of  farm  leases  in  use  in  Illinois.  All  four  were  found  in  our  sample  but 
not  in  equal  numbers.  Table  1  indicates  the  frequency  with  which  each 
type  occurred. 
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The  table  shows  crop-share  leases  as  a  separate  type  from  crop- 
share-cash  leases.  Because  the  difference  in  supplementary  cash  rent 
on  hay,  pasture,  and  buildings  is  usually  minor,  these  two  types  of 
arrangements  are  treated  as  one  in  the  remainder  of  this  bulletin.  The 
labor-share  lease  is  a  very  minor  type  and  will  not  be  treated  at  all  in 
this  report.  The  all-cash  lease  is  growing  in  frequency  and  importance 
but,  because  it  does  not  involve  most  of  the  usual  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ments found  under  share  leases,  it  will  be  treated  only  briefly.1 

The  basic  tables  in  this  bulletin  thus  are  concerned  with  only  two 
types  of  leases,  the  crop-share  (including  crop-share-cash)  and  the 
livestock-share.  Under  the  crop-share  leases  any  livestock  enterprises 
on  the  farm  belong  to  the  tenant  and  he  receives  all  of  the  livestock  in- 
come and  pays  all  direct  livestock  expenses.  Under  a  livestock-share 
lease,  the  landlord  shares  in  the  ownership  and  income  from  one  or 
more  of  the  major  livestock  enterprises  on  the  farm  in  addition  to 
sharing  in  the  crop  enterprises.  The  characteristics  of  and  the  differ- 
ences between  these  two  major  lease  types  are  revealed  in  this  study.2 

Soil  productivity  differences 

The  rental  value  of  farmland  is  closely  related  to  its  inherent  pro- 
ductivity and  the  level  of  crop  returns  it  will  produce  under  ordinary 
management.  The  lease  questionnaire  asked  for  the  major  soil  types 
on  the  rented  farm  or  tract  and  how  it  compared  in  productivity  with 
other  land  in  the  township.  From  this  information  a  productivity  index 
was  calculated  for  each  leasehold.  The  leased  tracts  were  then  sorted 
into  three  productivity  groups  as  shown  in  Table  2.  The  three  soil 
productivity  levels  in  this  table  are  the  basis  for  the  low,  medium,  and 
high  productivity  groups  in  this  bulletin. 

These  productivity  indexes  may  not  be  a  completely  accurate  mea- 
surement of  the  differences  in  inherent  productivity  among  the  rented 
properties  in  this  study,  but  they  have  sufficient  validity  so  that  they 
cannot  be  ignored.  If  cost  and  rent  shares  in  succeeding  tables  seem 
to  have  little  or  no  relation  to  soil  productivity  differences,  it  should  be 
understood  that  the  observed  lack  of  relationship  may  be  as  much  due 
to  institutional  rigidities  and  customs  in  determining  farm  lease  prac- 
tices as  to  any  possible  deficiency  in  our  measurement  of  productivity 
levels. 


1  Additional  published  information  on  all-cash  and  labor-share  leases  is  avail- 
able from  any  county  extension  adviser's  office  or  from  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois  61801. 

2  See  Circular  960,  Farm  Leases  for  Illinois,  for  a  further  discussion  of  lease 
types  and  for  samples  of  lease  forms  published  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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Table  2.  —  Soil  Productivity  Levels  Among  Crop-Share 

and  Livestock-Share  Leases  on  176  Rented  Farms  or 

Tracts  in  Western  Illinois 


Number  of 
Soil  productivity  crop-share  and 

rating  (index)  crop-share- 

cash  leases 

High  (70-110) 43 

Medium  (58-69) 41 

Low  (less  than  58) 37 

Total 12l 


Number  of 
livestock-      Total 
share  leases 


23 

66 

24 

65 

8 

45 

55 

176 

Table  3.  —  Landlord's  Share  of  Harvested  Crops  Received  as  Rent, 
by  Lease  Type  and  Soil  Productivity 


Crops  and 

landlord 

shares 


Crop-share  or  crop-share-cash 
Number  of  leases  with 

Low       Med.      High      Crop 
prod.      prod.      prod.        not 
soils        soils        soils      grown 


Livestock-share 
Number  of  leases  with 

Low-med.    High      Crop 
prod.        prod.        not 
soils  soils      grown 


Corn 

One-half 34  38  41 

Two-fifths 2             1  1 

Other _0^  J_  J_ 

Total 36  40  43             0 

Soybeans 

One-half 20  29  25 

Two-fifths 9             6  2 

Other _2  _1_  _2 

Total 30  36  29           15 

Wheat 

One-half 19  14  13 

Two-fifths 9             4  0 

Other _2  _2_  _2_ 

Total 30  20  15           33 

Oats 

One-half 16  21  30 

Two-fifths 8  10  3 

Other _2  _2_  _2 

Total 26  33  35           18 

Hay 

One-half 17             2  5 

Two-fifths 0             0  0 

Other J£  15_  16 

Total 27  17  21           22 


31 

20 

0 

0 

0 

1 

31 

21 

22 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

16 

16 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

7 

31 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

19 

32 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

19 

14 


25 
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RENT  SHARES 

Table  3  shows  the  share  of  crops  given  as  rent.  The  rent  share  was 
one-half  the  crop  for  all  but  one  of  the  livestock-share  leases.  The 
one-half  rent  share  also  predominated  among  crop-share  leases,  but  with 
important  exceptions.  Corn  land  generally  rented  for  one-half  the  crop, 
but  soybeans  and  small  grain  rents  were  only  two-fifths  of  the  crop  on 
some  farms.  These  lower  rent  shares  occurred  most  frequently  on  the 
lower-quality  land.  As  will  be  shown  later,  there  were  also  differences  in 
cost-sharing  arrangements  associated  with  these  two-fifths  rent  shares. 

c      ,  COST  SHARES 

Seed  costs 

The  usual  arrangement  is  a  50-50  sharing  of  crop  seed  costs,  as  is 
shown  in  Table  4.  On  livestock-share  leases  there  were  only  a  few 
exceptions.  There  were  significant  variations  under  crop-share  leases 
with  a  number  of  landlords  not  sharing  at  all  in  the  cost  of  crop  seeds. 
This  was  particularly  true  for  oats  seed  on  the  best  land. 

Alfalfa  and  other  legume  and  grass  seeds  show  a  different  pattern 
than  crop  seeds.  In  about  half  of  the  crop-share  or  crop-share-cash 
leases  the  landlord  furnished  all  of  these  seeds,  and  on  most  of  the  rest 
the  cost  was  shared  50-50.  Even  on  livestock-share  leases  a  few  land- 
lords furnished  all  of  the  forage  crop  seeds. 

The  fact  that  there  were  very  few  other  sharing  arrangements  indi- 
cates that  the  landlords  who  received  only  a  two-fifths  rent  share  prob- 
ably did  not  share  in  these  seed  costs. 

Fertilizer  costs 

Limestone  and  rock  phosphate  are  long-term  materials.  Because  of 
this  the  landlord  usually  furnished  all  of  these  materials  in  the  past. 
This  eliminated  reimbursement  problems  when  the  tenant  left  the  farm. 
Also,  it  was  easy  to  take  the  position  that  customary  lease  practices 
applied  only  to  customary  farms,  and  these  were  taken  to  be  farms  on 
which  the  limestone  requirements  had  been  met.  Now,  however,  be- 
cause complete  fertility  programs  with  repeat  applications  and  alterna- 
tive carriers  have  been  adopted,  there  is  more  reason  to  share  all  fer- 
tility costs  in  the  same  way  as  crops  are  shared.  The  data  in  Table  5 
indicate  that  this  step  has  already  been  taken  on  many  farms. 

Some  landlords  prefer  to  furnish  all  of  the  limestone  and  balance 
this  against  some  other  cost,  such  as  combining,  which  the  tenant  would 
furnish  entirely.  This  does  not  work  quite  as  well  with  rock  phosphate. 
The  problem  is  that  one  can  apply  superphosphate  or  make  heavier 
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applications  of  phosphate-carrying  mixed  fertilizer  and  thereby  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  repeat  applications  of  rock  phosphate.  In  this  way 
the  phosphate  maintenance  cost  is  shared  by  the  tenant,  so  why  shouldn't 
the  tenant  pay  his  share  if  rock  phosphate  is  used  in  a  maintenance 
program  ? 

Table  4.  —  Landlord's  Share  of  Seed  Costs, 
by  Lease  Type  and  Soil  Productivity 


Crop-share  or 

crop-share-cash 

Livestock-share 

Items  and 

Number  of  leases  with 

Number  of  leases  with 

landlord 

Low 

Med. 

High 

Item 

Low-med. 

High 

Item 

shares 

prod. 

prod. 

prod. 

not 

prod. 

prod. 

not 

soils 

soils 

soils 

used 

soils 

soils 

used 

Seed  corn 

All 

..        3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

One-half , 

.  .     25 

30 

36 

30 

21 

None 

7 

4 

5 

1 

0 

Other 

..       0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

.  .     35 

38 

42 

0 

31 

22 

1 

Soybeans 

All 

4 

6 

2 

0 

0 

One-half 

. .      16 

21 

23 

22 

17 

None 

8 

5 

4 

1 

0 

Other 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Total 

.     30 

32 

30 

18 

23 

17 

11 

Seed  wheat 

All 

.       3 

6 

0 

1 

0 

One-half 

.      14 

11 

11 

14 

6 

None 

.       8 

5 

4 

0 

0 

Other 

.       3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

.  .     28 

22 

15 

37 

15 

6 

28 

Seed  oats 

All 

..       4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

One-half 

.  .      13 

8 

11 
16 

16 
19 

31 
0 

20 
0 

None 

Other 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Total 

.  .     27 

31 

36 

17 

31 

21 

2 

Alfalfa  seed 

All 

.  .      16 

14 

15 

2 

3 

One-half 

. .      10 

13 

23 

29 

16 

None 

..       3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

Other 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Total 

.  .     29 

30 

41 

13 

31 

20 

2 

Other  legume  and 

grass  seed 

All 

.  .      15 

16 

15 

3 

4 

One-half 

.  .      12 

13 

19 

28 

16 

None 

..       3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Other 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Total 

.  .     30 

31 

36 

8 

31 

21 

2 
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Reimbursement  guarantees  to  a  tenant  who  shares  in  limestone  or 
rock  phosphate  costs  should  be  written  into  the  lease.  Clauses  to  ac- 
complish this  are  included  in  all  printed  farm  lease  forms  published  by 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

Harvesting  costs 

The  share  arrangements  that  prevail  in  western  Illinois  on  harvest- 
ing costs  are,  again,  largely  an  inheritance  from  customs  developed  in 
earlier  times.  Table  6  shows  a  major  difference  between  livestock-share 

Table  5.  —  Landlord's  Share  of  Soil  Treatment  Expenses, 
by  Lease  Type  and  Soil  Productivity 


Items  and 

landlord 

shares 


Crop-s 

hare  or 

crop-shi 

are-cash 

Livestock-sha 

re 

Number  of  leases 

with 

Number  of  leases 

with 

Low 

Med. 

High 

Item 

Low-med. 

High 

Item 

prod, 
soils 

prod, 
soils 

prod, 
soils 

not 
used 

prod, 
soils 

prod, 
soils 

not 

used 

22 

25 

30 

22 

12 

9 

10 

9 

8 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

34 

35 

39 

7 

30 

20 

4 

17 

19 

19 

14 

9 

10 

13 

17 

13 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

29 

32 

37 

13 

27 

15 

9 

11 

13 

7 

6 

6 

17 

17 

23 

18 

10 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

30 

30 

31 

16 

24 

16 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

29 

34 

27 

16 

0 

2 

0 

3 

1 

32 

31 

34 

7 

30 

17 

7 

2 

3 

0 

1 

1 

22 

20 

27 

4 

12 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

25 

25 

28 

18 

5 

13 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

.     30 

29 

38 

29 

21 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

.     32 

32 

39 

5 

29 

21 

3 

Limestone 

All 

One-half 

Other 

Total 

Rock  phosphate 

All 

One-half 

Other 

Total 

Potash 

All 

One-half 

Other 

Total 

Nitrogen 

All 

One-half 

Other 

Total 

Superphosphate 

All 

One-half 

Other 

Total 

Mixed  fertilizer 

All 

One-half 

Other 

Total 
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Table  6.  —  Landlord's  Share  of  Harvesting  Expenses, 
by  Lease  Type  and  Soil  Productivity 


Crop-i 

share  or 

crop-share-cash 

Livestock-share 

Items  and 

Number  of  leases  with 

Number  of  leases 
Low-med.    High 

with 

landlord 

Low 

Med. 

High 

Item 

Item 

shares 

prod. 

prod. 

prod. 

not 

prod. 

prod. 

not 

soils 

soils 

soils 

used 

soils 

soils 

used 

Combining  soybeans 

All 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

One-half 

12 

6 

11 

10 

12 

Fixed  dollars 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

None 

18 

27 

16 

7 

5 

Other 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Total 

32 

33 

27 

14 

24 

17 

12 

Combining  wheat 

All 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

One-half 

11 

1 

8 

8 

5 

Fixed  dollars 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

None 

17 

18 

7 

7 

2 

Other 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

31 

19 

15 

31 

17 

7 

27 

Combining  oats 

All 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

One-half 

10 

5 

9 

19 

11 

Fixed  dollars 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

None 

17 

29 

23 

11 

8 

Other 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

28 

34 

33 

12 

32 

20 

1 

Combining  clover  seed 

All 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

One-half 

3 
0 

2 
0 

5 
0 

8 

1 

5 
0 

Fixed  dollars 

None 

18 

14 

11 

6 

3 

Other 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

22 

17 

17 

42 

15 

9 

26 

Harvesting  ear  corn 

All 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

One-half 

1 
0 

2 
0 

3 
0 

5 
0 

2 
0 

Fixed  dollars 

None 

31 

32 

31 

24 

15 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Total 

32 

34 

34 

5 

30 

18 

4 

Harvesting  shelled 

corn 

All 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

One-half 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

Fixed  dollars 

5 

7 

2 

4 

3 

None 

7 

5 

8 

2 

1 

Other 

3 

2 

4 

3 

3 

Total 

18 

16 

18 

51 

11 

11 

28 

(Concluded  on  the  next  page) 
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Crop-share  or 

crop-share-cash 

Livestock-share 

Items  and 

Number  of  leases 

with 

Number  of  leases 
Low-med.    High 

with 

landlord 

Low 

Med. 

High 

Item 

Item 

shares 

prod. 

prod. 

prod. 

not 

prod. 

prod. 

not 

soils 

soils 

soils 

used 

soils 

soils 

used 

Hay  baling 

All 

.       2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

One-half 

9 
0 

2 
0 

2 
0 

23 
0 

14 
0 

Fixed  dollars 

None 

.     15 

22 

25 

4 

4 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

Total 

.     26 

24 

27 

25 

30 

20 

3 

Hay  chopping 

All 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

One-half 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

Fixed  dollars 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

None 

.       8 

8 

8 

2 

2 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

.       9 

8 

8 

72 

6 

3 

39 

Green  chopping 

All 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

One-half 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

Fixed  dollars 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

None 

.       8 

7 

5 

2 

3 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

.       8 

7 

5 

76 

5 

5 

36 

Silo  filling 

All 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

One-half 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

5 
0 

8 
0 

Fixed  dollars 

None 

9 

7 

8 

5 

2 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

.       9 

7 

8 

72 

10 

10 

31 

Hauling  landlord's 

grain  to  market 

All 

.       8 

7 

8 

5 

4 

One-half 

3 

1 

3 

11 

10 

Fixed  dollars 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

None 

.      13 

20 

20 

10 

0 

Other 

.       2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

Total 

.     26 

30 

32 

27 

17 

6 

and  crop-share  leases.  Livestock-share  landlords  generally  furnish  or 
pay  one-half  of  all  harvesting  costs;  crop-share  landlords  may  or  may 
not.  Harvesting  ear  corn  is  an  exception  in  that  usually  neither  type  of 
landlord  shares  in  this  cost. 

Combining  is  a  bargaining  item  under  crop-share  leases.  As  can  be 
seen  from  Table  6,  there  is  some  tendency  for  landlords  on  farms  of 
lower  soil  productivity  to  make  up  for  this  by  sharing  more  frequently 
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in  combining  costs.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
landlords  should  share  in  combining  costs  if  other  ways  can  be  found 
in  which  they  can  make  the  needed  contribution. 

The  practice  of  tenants  hauling  the  landlord's  grain  to  market  at  no 
cost  to  the  landlord  seems  to  be  changing.  Most  livestock-share  land- 
lords and  a  substantial  number  of  crop-share  landlords  are  now  paying 
part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  hauling  their  grain  to  market.  The  change 
was  stimulated  by  longer  hauls  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  bin 
sites  and  to  river  terminals. 

Two-fifths  rent  shares  versus  cost  sharing 

As  was  shown  in  Table  3,  a  number  of  leases  gave  two-fifths  of  the 

crop  as  the  rent  share  for  the  landlord.   There  were  27  farms  on  which 

one  or  more  crops  called  for  a  two-fifths  rent  share.  All  of  these  leases 

were  crop-share  or  crop-share-cash.   The  shares  paid  on  these  27  farms 

are  summarized  below. 

Number  of  farms  with : 

Crop  not  Rent  share  of 

Crop                                             grown  one-half          two-fifths 

Corn 0  23                       4 

Soybeans 3  7                     17 

Wheat 12  2                     13 

Oats 5  1                    21 

According  to  the  data  in  Table  7,  it  appears  that  the  two-fifth  pat- 
tern was  not  applied  to  cost-sharing  except  in  a  few  leases.  Rather,  the 
landlords  who  accepted  two-fifth  rent  shares  were  also  relieved  of  shar- 
ing in  crop  seed  and  combining  costs.  Legume  and  grass  seeds  are  an 
exception.    In  only  three  cases  was  annual  fertilizer  shared  on  a  two- 


Table  7.  —  Landlord's  Share  of  Selected  Cost  Items  Under  27  Leases 
With  One  or  More  Two-Fifth  Rent  Shares 

Landlord's  cost  share 


Cost  items  One-  Two-  Not  No  in- 
All  half  fifths  None  used  formation 

Mixed  fertilizer 0  21           3  1                1  1 

Soybean  seed 1  9           0  12               3  2 

Wheat  seed 0  3           1  12               8  3 

Oats  seed 0  0           1  19               4  3 


Alfalfa  seed 13  4  0  1  6  3 

Legume  grass  seed 15  5  0  1  3  3 

Combining  soybeans 0  2  0  20  3  2 

Combining  wheat 0  1  0  15  9  2 

Combining  oats 0  0  0  21  4  2 


21 

3 

1 

1 

9 

0 

12 

3 

3 

1 

12 

8 

0 

1 

19 

4 

4 

0 

1 

6 

5 

0 

1 

3 

2 

0 

20 

3 

1 

0 

15 

9 
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fifths  basis.    Quite  possibly  corn  was  the  only  crop  that  received  fer- 
tilizer and  this  was  shared  50-50  as  the  crop  was  shared. 

Harvesting  shelled  corn 

Harvesting  corn  with  a  combine  or  picker-sheller  was  just  being 
adopted  on  a  few  farms  when  this  survey  was  made.  Table  8  shows 
how  the  landlord  and  renter  shared  the  costs  on  these  farms.  The 
change  in  harvesting  methods  has  had  the  following  possible  effects  on 
most  farms: 

1.  Reduction  in  field  losses  through  earlier  harvesting. 

2.  Need  for  drying  the  shelled  corn  to  moisture  levels  for  safe 
storage. 

3.  Reduction  in  the  per-bushel  cost  of  storage  facilities  for  shelled 
corn. 

4.  Higher  machinery  and  equipment  investment  in  corn  combines 
and  grain  dryers. 

The  problem  has  been  one  of  sharing  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the 
new  technology  in  the  same  proportion  as  were  the  costs  when  ear  corn 
was  harvested.  The  most  common  arrangement  appears  to  be  the  one 
outlined  below. 

1.  The  tenant  furnishes  the  field  machinery  and  does  all  of  the  work 
including  operating  the  dryer. 

2.  The  landlord  furnishes  storage  and  drying  facilities. 

3.  The  two  parties  share  equally  in  the  fuel  and  electricity  cost  for 
drying. 

4.  Many  landlords  make  a  supplementary  payment  to  the  tenant  of 
2  to  3  cents  per  bushel  on  his  share  of  the  corn  in  lieu  of  shelling 
charges. 

Some  landlords  who  once  furnished  ear  corn  storage  but  now  choose 
not  to  furnish  any  corn  storage  are  paying  the  tenant  about  one-half 
the  normal  custom  rate  for  harvesting  corn.  Other  landlords  eliminated 
corn  storage  facilities  but  made  no  other  changes  in  the  lease.  Such 
action  has  the  effect  of  raising  the  net  rent. 

Spraying  costs 

Weed  sprays  are  another  new  technological  development  found  on 
many  farms.  Table  9  indicates  that  most  landlords,  particularly  the 
livestock-share  landlords,  are  willing  to  pay  one-half  of  all  weed  and 
insect  spray  chemicals,  but  they  expect  the  tenant  to  make  the  applica- 
tions. Insect  control  may  be  an  exception,  particularly  where  sprays 
are  applied  by  custom  operators.   Spray  application  of  chemicals  is  be- 


Table  8.  —  Harvesting,  Drying,  and  Storage  Arrangements 
for  Shelled  Corn 

Crop-share     Livestock-share 

leases  leases 

Number  harvesting  shelled  corn 30  16 

Number  drying  shelled  corn 20  15 

Average  size  in  acres  of  rented  tract  where  shelled 
corn  was  harvested  and 

Dried 267  334 

Not  dried 165  240 

Number  using  batch  driers  only 6  3 

Number  using  bin  driers  only 11  6 

Number  using  both  batch  and  bin  driers 1  3 

Number  hiring  the  drying  done 2  3 

Who  owns  the  bin  for  shelled  corn? 

Tenant 0  0 

Landlord 14  15 

Shared  50-50  between  tenant  and  landlord 1  0 

Who  owns  the  bin  dryer? 

Tenant 4  0 

Landlord 7  6 

Shared  50-50  between  tenant  and  landlord 1  1 

Who  owns  the  batch  dryer? 

Tenant 3  3 

Landlord 2  1 

Shared  50-50  between  tenant  and  landlord 2  2 

Who  operates  the  dryer? 

Tenant 18  13 

Landlord 1  0 

Both 0  1 

Who  pays  for  the  drying  fuel? 

Tenant 6  3 

Landlord 2  0 

Shared  50-50  between  tenant  and  landlord 9  11 

Who  pays  for  electricity  for  drying? 

Tenant 8  4 

Landlord 1  0 

Shared  50-50  between  tenant  and  landlord 6  9 

What  does  landlord  pay  tenant  for  harvesting  shelled 
corn  where  corn  is  also  dried? 

Nothing 13  3 

#2.50  per  acre 1  0 

Less  than  2  cents  per  bushel  of  landlord's  share.  ...  0  2 

2  to  3  cents  per  bushel  of  landlord's  share 6  5 

4  to  5  cents  per  bushel  of  landlord's  share 0  1 

One-half  of  the  custom  rate 0  4 

What  does  landlord  pay  tenant  for  drying? 

Nothing 7  5 

5  cents  per  bushel  of  landlord's  share 0  1 

6  cents  per  bushel  of  landlord's  share 1  1 

7  cents  per  bushel  of  landlord's  share 1  0 

5  cents  plus  J^  cent  per  1%  moisture  above  20% 

per  bushel  of  landlord's  share 0  1 

One-half  of  the  custom  rate 1  0 

Drying  hired  done,  each  pays  for  his  own 2  4 

One- half  of  the  operating  cost  of  the  dryer 7  3 
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Table  9.  —  Landlord's  Share  of  Spraying  Expenses, 
by  Lease  Type  and  Soil  Productivity 


Items  and 

Crop-share  or  crop-share-cash 

Number  of  leases  with 

Livestock-shj 
Number  of  lease 

Low-med.    High 
prod.        prod, 
soils         soils 

ire 

s  with 

landlord 
shares 

Low 
prod, 
soils 

Med. 
prod, 
soils 

High 
prod, 
soils 

Item 
not 
used 

Item 
not 
used 

Pre-emergence  materia 

All 

One-half 

l1 

1 

13 

9 

0 

23 

0 

14 

8 

0 

22 

1 
12 
13 

0 
26 

33 

1 

19 

1 

0 

21 

0 

19 

0 

1 

20 

None.  .  .  . 

Other.... 

Total.. 

12 

Weed  spray 

All 

One-half. 

chemicals 

2 

17 
12 

0 
31 

1 
13 
22 

0 
36 

0 
12 

23 

2 

37 

2 

1 

21 

4 

1 
27 

0 
19 

1 

0 

20 

None .... 

Other.... 

Total.. 

5 

Weed  spray 

All 

One-half. 

None.  .  .  . 

Other.... 

Total.. 

application 

0 
11 
19 

0 
30 

0 
4 

30 
0 

34 

0 
6 

28 

1 

35 

2 

0 
7 

18 
1 

26 

0 
8 

10 
1 

19 

5 

Insect  spray 
All 

One-half. 

chemicals 

2 

19 
6 
0 

27 

0 
19 

7 

0 

26 

1 

17 
12 

0 
30 

21 

0 

27 
0 
0 

27 

0 

18 

0 

1 

19 

None.  .  .  . 

Other. . . . 

Total.. 

7 

Insect  spray 

All 

One-half. 

application 

L 

0 

15 

12 

0 

27 

0 
19 
16 

0 

35 

1 
10 

17 

0 

28 

21 

0 

8 
18 

1 
27 

0 

10 

7 

1 

18 

None.  .  .  . 

Other. . .  . 

Total.. 

6 

Brush  control  chemical 

All 

One-half 

None 

Other 

Total 

9 

7 

7 

0 

23 

4 
4 

12 
0 

20 

4 
6 

16 
0 

26 

34 

5 
20 

2 
0 

27 

2 
9 
2 
1 
14 

11 

Brush  control  applicatic 

All 

One-half 

>n 
1 
4 

17 
0 

22 

2 
2 

15 
0 

19 

1 

3 
21 

0 
25 

32 

3 
8 
2 
1 
14 

1 
6 
2 
1 
10 

None.  .  .  . 

Other.... 
Total.. 

9 
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coming  so  much  a  standard  farming  practice  that  tenants  are  expected 
to  have  spray  equipment  as  part  of  their  normal  machinery  inventory. 
There  is  some  question  about  substituting  chemicals  for  cultivation 
and  mowing  as  forms  of  weed  control.  Landlords,  however,  are  willing 
to  share  in  the  chemical  costs  partly  because  of  the  tenant's  equipment 
cost  and  partly  because  the  landlord  recognizes  the  benefits  in  a  higher 
market  value  of  the  farm  and  has  the  personal  satisfaction  of  owning 
a  cleaner  farm. 

CASH  RENTS 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  cash  rent  under  considera- 
tion here  is  a  supplement  to  the  rent  paid  as  a  share  of  crops.  Thus 
the  cash  rents  reported  in  Table  10  are  not  a  full  and  complete  return 
to  the  owner  for  land  used  for  hay  and  pasture  production.  This  can 
be  surmised  from  the  fact  that  slightly  over  half  of  these  crop-share 
landlords  received  no  cash  rent  at  all. 

The  amount  of  cash  rent  paid  per  acre  of  land  in  hay  and  pasture 
may  be  influenced  as  much  by  the  character  and  amount  of  building 
services  provided  by  the  landlord  as  by  the  productivity  of  the  land. 
Cash  rents  are  also  related  to  the  share  of  legume  and  grass  seed  fur- 
nished by  the  landlord. 

Cash  rents  on  farmsteads  and  building  services  appear  to  be  increas- 
ing in  frequency  and  in  amount  of  rent  paid.  Such  rents  are  particularly 
needed  as  a  supplement  to  share  rents  where  ( 1 )  the  landlord's  building 
investment  is  large  for  the  size  of  farm,  (2)  where  the  tenant  uses  the 
buildings  as  a  base  from  which  to  farm  other  land,  and  (3)  where  the 
land  is  used  below  its  productive  capacity  in  grain  crops  in  order  to 
grow  forage  for  livestock,  the  income  from  which  is  not  shared  by  the 
landlord.  In  the  third  situation  the  added  cash  rent  may  also  be  applied 
as  a  higher  rate  on  the  excess  hay  and  pasture  acreage. 

CASH  RENTS  UNDER  ALL-CASH  LEASES 

Only  10  of  the  12  cash  leases  in  our  sample  reported  the  amount  of 
cash  rent  paid.  These  cash-leased  tracts  ranged  from  40  to  649  acres 
in  size.  The  cash  rent  paid  ranged  from  $3  to  $25  per  acre.  The  aver- 
age was  $11  per  total  acre  and  $15  per  tillable  acre.  One  lease  specified 
$20  per  acre  for  the  tillable  portion  and  $5  per  acre  of  nontillable  land. 

Present-day  cash  rents  reflect  greater  competition  among  tenants  for 
land  and  are  usually  higher  than  these  rents  reported  in  1963.3 

3  A  Fulton  County  study  by  Extension  Adviser  Leo  Sharp  found  15  tenants 
paying  cash  rent  in  1966.  The  gross  rents  ranged  from  $20  to  $45  per  tillable  acre 
and  from  $2  to  $8  per  nontillable  acre.  Unpublished  material  used  by  permission. 
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Table  10.  —  Supplementary  Cash  Rents  Paid  by  Tenants  on  Crop-Share 
and  Crop-Share-Cash  Leases,  by  Soil  Productivity 


Number  of  leases  with 


Supplementary  cash  rent 
paid  on 


Low 
prod, 
soils 

Med. 
prod, 
soils 

High 
prod, 
soils 

Tota 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

6 

8 

3 

3 

0 

6 

1 

4 

1 

6 

0 

0 

3 

3 

6 

7 

9 

22 

1 

0 

2 

3 

18 

22 

17 

57 

32 

38 

38 

108 

38.14 

#8.44 

#8.71 

#8.47 

5 

1 

3 

9 

2 

3 

2 

7 

3 

0 

4 

7 

3 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

28 

22 

69 

32 

36 

35 

103 

1 

5 

1 

7 

0 

2 

2 

4 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

4 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

25 

24 

21 

70 

34 

34 

29 

97 

0 

1 

2 

3 

22 

17 

20 

59 

Tillable  hay  and  pasture  land 

Under  #5  per  acre 

#5  per  acre 

#6  per  acre 

#7  per  acre 

#8  per  acre 

#9  per  acre 

#10  per  acre 

#1 1  or  more  per  acre 

No  such  rent 

Total  number  of  leases 

Average  cash  rent  where  paid 

Nontillable  pasture  land 

Under  #5  per  acre 

#5  per  acre 

#6  per  acre 

#7  per  acre 

#8  per  acre , 

#9  per  acre 

#10  per  acre 

#1 1  or  more  per  acre 

No  such  rent 

Total  number  of  leases 

Farmstead  and  buildings 

Same  acre-rate  as  for  tillable  hay  and  pasture 

Same  acre-rate  as  for  nontillable  pasture.  .  . 

Under  #75  cash  sum 

#75-#124  cash  sum 

#125-#174  cash  sum 

#175-#224  cash  sum 

#225-#374  cash  sum 

#375  or  more  cash  sum 

No  such  rent 

Total  number  of  leases 

Automatic  adjustment  on  cash  rent 

No  automatic  adjustment  on  cash  rent 


ITEMS  SPECIAL  TO  LIVESTOCK-SHARE  LEASES 

The  basic  pattern  of  livestock-share  leases  in  western  Illinois  is  a 
50-50  division  of  ownership  of  animals  in  the  major  livestock  enterprises 
on  the  farm,  plus  a  similar  sharing  in  cost  items  related  to  these  enter- 
prises. Table  11  shows  the  sharing  of  ownership  of  livestock  under 
livestock-share  leases.  This  table  does  not  indicate  the  size  of  the  enter- 
prise involved,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  enterprises  in  which  the 
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Table  11.  —  Landlord's  Share  in  Ownership  of  Livestock 
on  Livestock-Share  Leases,  by  Soil  Productivity 


Number  of  leases 

Items  and 

with 

landlord 

Low-med. 

High 

shares 

prod, 
soils 

prod, 
soils 

Dairy  cows 

One-half 

......       3 

0 

None 

5 

3 

Total 

8 

3 

Beef  cows 

One-half 

13 

8 

None 

1 

1 

Other 

0 

1 

Total 

14 

10 

Feeder  cattle 

One-half 

17 

17 

None 

0 

0 

Total 

17 

17 

Sows  and  gilts 

One-half 

24 

15 

None 

0 

1 

Other 

0 

1 

Total 

24 

17 

Feeder  pigs 

One-half 

8 

8 

None 

1 

1 

Total 

9 

9 

Ewes 

One-half 

2 

4 

None 

2 

2 

Total 

4 

6 

Feeder  lambs 

One-half 

1 

0 

None 

1 

2 

Total 

2 

2 

Hens 

All 

1 

1 

One-half 

4 

1 

None 

7 

5 

Total 

12 

7 

Broilers 

One-half 

0 

0 

None 

2 

3 

Total 

2 

3 

Total 

Leases 

leases  with 

with  item 

item  kept 

not  kept 

3 

8 

11 

33 

21 

2 

1 

24 

24 

34 

0 

34 

13 

39 

1 

1 

41 

7 

16 

2 

18 

26 

6 

4 

10 

32 

1 

3 

4 

35 

2 

5 

12 

19 

24 

0 

5 

5 

35 
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landlord  does  not  share  are  usually  minor  ones.  For  example,  one,  two, 
or  three  dairy  cows  kept  for  home  consumption  purposes  are  not  likely 
to  be  shared  by  the  landlord.  The  same  is  true  of  small  poultry  enter- 
prises. Where  the  landlord  does  not  share  in  the  ownership  and  the 
returns  from  a  given  livestock  enterprise,  the  lease  usually  provides  for 
a  volume  restriction  on  such  enterprises  or  a  limited  amount  of  un- 
divided farm-grown  feed  that  may  be  allocated  to  such  uses.  Calf  or 
gilt  projects  for  4-H  programs  may  well  be  included  in  this  category. 

Landlord's  share  of  livestock  expenses 

Expenses  that  are  directly  chargeable  to  livestock  enterprises  in- 
cluded in  the  livestock-share  arrangement  are  usually  shared  equally. 
Table  12  indicates  such  sharing  with  very  few  exceptions.  It  also  indi- 
cates little  or  no  relationship  to  soil  productivity  level. 

Landlords  are  reluctant  to  share  in  labor  costs,  even  under  livestock- 
share  leases.  Table  12,  however,  shows  that  5  out  of  38  leases  did  pro- 
vide for  the  landlord  to  pay  one-half  or  some  other  proportion  on  labor 
hired  to  work  on  livestock-share  farms.  Many  others  indirectly  accepted 
some  responsibility  in  this  area  by  sharing  in  the  cost  of  the  machinery 
needed  to  reduce  labor  costs. 

Other  costs  traditionally  shared  between  landlord  and  tenant  on 
livestock-share  leases  are  summarized  in  Table  13.  Tractor  and  truck 
fuel  costs,  once  shared  between  landlord  and  tenant  on  nearly  all  farms 
to  replace  the  shares  in  horse  feed,  are  no  longer  universally  shared 
under  livestock-share  leases.  However,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
farms  still  shared  tractor  fuel  and  nearly  one-half  shared  truck  fuel. 

Electricity  costs,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  more  directly  associated 
with  livestock  enterprises  because  of  the  use  of  electricity  in  pumping 
water,  grinding  feed,  operating  milking  machines  and  milk  coolers,  heat- 
ing pig  brooders,  and  so  on.  Yet  Table  13  shows  that  only  about  60 
percent  of  the  livestock-share  leases  in  western  Illinois  provided  for 
some  sharing  of  the  electricity  cost.  Feed-grinding  costs,  shown  sep- 
arately at  the  bottom  of  Table  13,  are  more  frequently  shared.  Here 
one  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  landlords  who  did  not  share  in  feed 
grinding  as  a  cash  expense  may  have  shared  in  this  cost  through  a 
contribution  in  the  form  of  an  ownership  share  in  the  feed-grinding 
equipment. 

Ownership  of  machinery  and  equipment 
under  livestock-share  leases 

The  need  to  offset  high  labor  costs  on  livestock-share  farms  has  led 
many  landlords  to  contribute  part  or  all  of  the  capital  items  such  as 
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Table  12.  —  Landlord's  Share  of  Current  Livestock  Expenses 
Under  Livestock-Share  Leases,  by  Soil  Productivity 


Items  and 

landlord 

shares 


Number  of  leases 
with 


Low-med. 
prod, 
soils 


High 
prod, 
soils 


Total 

Leases 

leases  with 

with  item 

item  used 

not  used 

51 

0 

2 

53 

1 

36 

3 

1 

40 

9 

52 

0 

2 

54 

0 

50 

0 

2 

52 

1 

11 

3 

0 

14 

36 

4 

1 

0 

5 

44 

0 

5 

1 

6 

44 

4 

33 

1 

38 

12 

Livestock  feed 

One-half ..  30 

None 0 

Other _J_ 

Total 31 

Breeding  fees 

One-half 24 

None 2 

Other 0 

Total 26 

Veterinary  fees 

One-half 31 

None 0 

Other J_ 

Total 32 

Disinfectants  and  serums 

One-half 30 

None 0 

Other _J_ 

Total 31 

Registration  fees 

One-half 7 

None 3 

Other _0 

Total 10 

DHIA  fees 

One-half 3 

None 1 

Other 0 

Total 4 

Milk  hauling 

One-half 0 

None 4 

Other _1_ 

Total 5 

Hired  labor  on  livestock 

One-half 3 

None 20 

Other _1_ 

Total 24 


21 

0 

J_ 

22 

12 

1 

J_ 

14 

21 

0 

J_ 

22 

20 

0 

_^ 

21 

4 

0 

_0 

4 

1 

0 

_0 

1 

0 

1 

_0^ 

1 
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Table  13.  —  Landlord's  Share  of  Other  Current  Expenses 
Under  Livestock-Share  Leases,  by  Soil  Productivity 


Items  and 

Number  of  leases 
with 

Total 
leases  with 
item  used 

Leases 

landlord 
shares 

Low-med.      High 
prod.          prod, 
soils            soils 

with  item 
not  used 

Tractor  fuel 

All 

One-half 

None 

Other 

Total 

...       0                  1 
...20               12 
...      11                 5 
...        1                 3 
...32               21 

1 

32 

16 

4 

53 

0 

Tractor  oil  and  grease 

All 

One-half 

None 

Other 

Total 

...       0                 0 
...12                 7 
. . .     20               13 
...       0                 1 
...32               21 

0 
19 
33 

1 

53 

0 

Truck  fuel 

All 

One-half 

...       0                 0 
. . .      11                 8 

0 
19 

27 

4 

50 

None 

Other 

Total 

...18                 9 
...2                 2 
...31               19 

3 

Electricity 

All 

One-half 

...4                 1 
. . .      10                 9 

5 

19 
21 

8 
53 

None 

Other 

Total 

. . .      14                7 
...5                3 
...S3               20 

0 

Telephone 

All 

One-half 

None 

Other 

Total 

...3                 1 
...        1                 1 
...26               14 
...       0                 1 
...30               17 

4 
2 

40 
1 

47 

3 

Repairs  on  landlord's 

machinery  and  equipment 

All 7                8 

One-half 9                 5 

None 9                 7 

Other 0                  1 

Total 25               21 

15 
14 
16 
1 
46 

5 

Feed  grinding 

All 

One-half 

...       0                 0 

. .  .      23                14 

0 

37 

7 

1 

45 

None 

Other 

Total 

...5                 2 
...       0                 1 
...28              17 

7 
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machinery  and  equipment  associated  with  the  shared-livestock  enter- 
prises. Table  14  shows  the  extent  to  which  livestock-share  landlords 
participate  in  the  ownership  not  only  of  livestock  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, but  of  general  farm  machinery  and  equipment  as  well. 

Field  machinery  is  largely  the  responsibility  of  the  tenant;  however, 
a  significant  number  of  landlords  are  providing  some  ownership  interest 
in  such  items  as  tractors,  trucks,  cornpickers,  and  combines.  Frequently 
such  an  ownership  share  may  be  the  result  of  a  tenure  transition  in 
which  the  operatorship  passes  from  father  to  son  and  the  father  retains 
an  investment  in  some  of  these  items,  thereby  easing  the  capital  burden 
of  the  younger  operator. 

In  many  ways  it  is  preferable  for  the  landlord  to  provide  capital 
items  whose  annual  costs  are  part  of  his  contribution  rather  than  for 
him  to  participate  in  such  operating  costs  as  labor  or  tractor  fuel.  Cer- 
tain types  of  machinery  and  equipment  may  add  to  the  landlord's  input 
and  also  reduce  the  tenant's  labor  input  because  they  are  labor-saving 
devices  and  thus  help  both  landlord  and  tenant  achieve  an  equitable  bal- 
ance of  contributions. 

The  landlord's  ownership  contribution  is  naturally  greater  on  those 
items  in  Table  14  that  are  more  directly  related  to  jointly  owned  live- 
stock enterprises.  Self-feeders,  feed  bunks,  water  tanks,  water  heaters, 
hog  waterers,  and  portable  hog  houses  may  either  be  owned  jointly  or 
provided  entirely  by  the  landlord.  The  water  system,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  an  installation  that  becomes  attached  to  the  real  estate  and  usually  is 
the  landlord's  contribution.  Silo  unloaders,  once  regarded  as  conve- 
nience items,  are  now  provided  largely  by  the  landlord.  If  the  tenant 
furnishes  equipment  of  this  kind,  he  should  have  the  right  to  remove 
it  and  take  it  with  him  at  the  end  of  the  lease.  If  he  shares  the  cost 
of  such  equipment  with  the  landlord,  he  should  either  have  a  reimburse- 
ment guarantee  for  his  share  or  be  able  to  buy  the  landlord's  share  of 
the  equipment  and  take  the  item  with  him  at  the  end  of  the  lease.  These 
options  can  be  included  when  the  lease  is  written. 

FARM  BUILDINGS 

Farm  buildings  are  a  paradoxical  leasing  problem.  Consolidation  of 
farm  units  into  larger  farms  is  creating  a  surplus  of  farm  buildings. 
At  the  same  time  technological  changes  are  making  obsolete  many  build- 
ings that  are  still  structurally  sound.  Thus  many  old  buildings  are  rap- 
idly losing  value,  but  new,  functionally  adequate  buildings  are  expensive 
to  provide. 

In  the  questionnaire  was  a  list  of  most  of  the  farm  buildings  and 
structural  improvements  found  in  the  area.   The  tenants  and  landlords 
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Table  14.  —  Landlord's  Share  in  Ownership  of  Machinery  and  Equipment 
Under  Livestock-Share  Leases,  by  Soil  Productivity 


Items  and 

landlord 

shares 


Number  of 
leases  with 


Low-med. 
prod, 
soils 


High 
prod, 
soils 


Total 


Items  anc 

landlord 

shares 


Number  of 
leases  with 


Low-med. 
prod, 
soils 


High 
prod, 
soils 


Total 


Tractor 

All 0 

One-half 3 

None. 28 

Other _1 

Total 32 

Truck 

All 0 

One-half 2 

None 29 

Other _0 

Total 31 

Cornpicker 

All 0 

One-half 4 

None 27 

Other _0 

Total 31 

Picker-sheller 

All 0 

One-half 0 

None 9 

Other _J_ 

Total 10 

Combine 

All 0 

One-half 5 

None 25 

Other _2 

Total 32 

Bulk  feed 
storage  tanks 

All 2 

One-half 3 

None 2 

Other _0 

Total 7 

Feed-metering 
equipment 

All 0 

One-half 1 

None 1 

Other _0 

Total 2 


0 
2 

18 
_0 
20 

2 
3 

16 
_0 
21 

0 

1 

17 

_0 

18 

0 
1 
6 
1 


0 
2 

15 
_^ 
20 


0 

5 

46 

J. 

52 

2 

5 

45 

_0 

52 

0 

5 
44 
_0 
49 

0 

1 
15 
_2 
18 

0 

7 
40 
_5 

52 


4 
5 
4 
0 
13 


Grain  dryer 

All 4 

One-half 1 

None 3 

Other _0 

Total 8 

Baler 

All 0 

One-half 4 

None 17 

Other _3 

Total 24 

Chopper 

All 1 

One-half 2 

None 8 

Other J_ 

Total 12 

Feed  grinder 

All 0 

One-half 4 

None 14 

Other J_ 

Total 19 

Mix-mill 

All 0 

One-half 2 

None 2 

Other _0 

Total 4 

Feed  augers  to 
bunks  or  feeders 

•     All 1 

One-half 3 

None 2 

Other _0 

Total 6 

Auger  unloading 
wagon 

All 0 

One-half 2 

None 18 

Other _0 

Total 20 


1 
1 

2 
_0 

4 

0 

3 

10 

_4 
17 

0 
1 

5 

7 

0 

7 

12 

J_ 

20 

1 
1 
4 
_0 
6 


0 

3 
12 
JO 
15 


5 

2 

5 

_0 

12 

0 

7 
27 
_7 
41 

1 

3 

13 

_2 
19 

0 
11 

26 
_2 
39 

1 

3 

6 

_0 

10 


0 

5 
30 
J) 

35 


(Continued  on  the  next  page) 
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Table  14.  —  Landlord's  Share  in  Ownership  of  Machinery  and  Equipment 
Under  Livestock- Share  Leases,  by  Soil  Productivity  (Continued) 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Items  and 

leases  with 

Total 

Items  and 

leases  with 

landlord 

Low-med. 

High 

landlord             Low-med. 

High 

Total 

shares 

prod. 

prod. 

shares 

prod. 

prod. 

soils 

soils 

soils 

soils 

Self-feeder 

Electric  fence 

All 

1 

0 

1 

All 

1 

2 

3 

One-half 

...      19 

16 

35 

One-half 

10 

10 

20 

None 

...       5 

3 

8 

None 

12 

5 

17 

Other 

...       0 

0 

0 

Other 

0 

2 

2 

Total 

.  ..     25 

19 

44 

Total 

23 

19 

42 

Feed  bunks 

Manure  spreader 

All 

7 

0 

7 

All 

3 

0 

3 

One-half 

.  ..      19 

15 

34 

One-half 

3 

9 

12 

None 

2 

4 

6 

None 

24 

13 

37 

Other 

...       0 

0 

0 

Other 

0 

1 

1 

Total 

.  ..      28 

19 

47 

Total 

30 

23 

53 

Water  tanks 

Manure  loader 

All 

9 

3 

12 

All 

2 

0 

2 

One-half 

..     21 

14 

35 

One-half 

3 

4 

7 

None 

1 

2 

3 

None 

25 

15 

40 

Other 

..       0 

0 

0 

Other 

0 

1 

1 

Total 

..     31 

19 

50 

Total 

30 

20 

50 

Water  heaters 

Fertilizer  drill 

All 

7 

2 

9 

All 

1 

0 

1 

One-half 

..      14 

14 

28 

One-half 

2 

3 

5 

None 

..       0 

0 

0 

None 

13 

5 

18 

Other 

9 

4 

13 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

..     30 

20 

50 

Total 

16 

8 

24 

Hog  waterers 

Endgate  spreader 

All 

5 

0 

5 

All 

0 

0 

0 

One-half 

..      21 

17 

38 

One-half 

1 

3 

4 

None 

3 

2 

5 

None 

14 

11 

25 

Other 

0 

2 

2 

Other 

0 

1 

1 

Total 

..     29 

21 

50 

Total 

15 

15 

30 

Crop  sprayer 

All 

...       0 

0 

0 

All 

2 

1 

3 

One-half 

...       0 

0 

0 

One-half 

4 

6 

10 

None 

2 

3 

5 

None 

24 

12 

36 

Other 

..       0 

0 

0 

Other 

0 

2 

2 

Total 

2 

3 

5 

Total 

30 

21 

51 

Movable  grain 

Built-in  grain 

elevator 

elevator 

All 

2 

0 

2 

All 

5 

6 

11 

One-half 

3 

3 

6 

One-half 

1 

1 

2 

None 

.  ..      24 

15 

39 

None 

0 

1 

1 

Other 

0 

1 

1 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

.  ..      29 

19 

48 

Total 

6 

8 

14 

(Concluded  on  the  next  page) 
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Table  14.  —  Concluded 


Items  and 

landlord 

shares 


Number  of 
leases  with 


Low-med. 
prod, 
soils 


High 
prod, 
soils 


Total 


Items  and 

landlord 

shares 


Number  of 
leases  with 


Low-med. 
prod, 
soils 


High 
prod, 
soils 


Total 


Silo  unloader 

All 

One-half.  .  , 

None 

Other 

Total.  .  . 


Bulk  milk  tank 

All 

One-half 

None 

Other 

Total 

Milk  cooler 

All 

One-half 

None 

Other 

Total 


6 

4 

2 

_0 

12 


Milking  machine 

All 

One-half 

None 

Other 

Total 


Pipeline  milker 

All 

One-half 

None 

Other 


Total, 


Portable  hog  house 

All 8 

One-half 17 

None 3 

Other _0 

Total 28 


0 
0 

1 

_0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

_0 

1 

3 
10 

4 
_0 
17 


0 

0 

3 

_0 

3 

0 
0 

2 
_0 

2 

11 

27 

7 

_0 

45 


were  asked  to  indicate  for  each  building  or  improvement  item  whether 
it  was  or  was  not  present  on  the  rented  tract  for  which  they  were  re- 
sponding. If  the  building  or  improvement  was  present,  they  were  asked 
to  indicate  whether,  in  their  opinion,  it  was  or  was  not  adequate  for 
the  operation  to  which  it  contributed.  If  the  building  or  improvement 
was  not  present,  they  were  asked  whether  they  thought  it  was  or  was 
not  needed  to  operate  as  planned. 

No  definition  or  criterion  of  adequacy  was  provided.  Each  re- 
spondent used  his  own  idea  of  what  could  or  could  not  be  considered 
adequate.  This  was  done  because  the  object  was  not  to  discover  a  true 
or  objective  measure  of  farm-building  adequacy  but  rather  to  find  out 
the  opinions  held  by  the  respondents.  These  opinions  constitute  the 
basis  for  decisions  and  conflicts. 

The  responses  have  been  analyzed  and  reported  in  an  article  in  the 
January,  1967  issue  of  Illinois  Agricultural  Economics.41  Below  are  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  results. 


4  F.  J.  Reiss  and  J.  H.  Berry. 
Econ.  7(1)  :24-30.  1967. 
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1.  There  is  far  more  agreement  than  disagreement  between  tenants 
and  landlords  concerning  the  adequacy  of  designated  buildings. 

2.  There  is  substantial  agreement  between  tenants  and  landlords 
that  most  present  building  services  on  these  farms  are  adequate. 

3.  More  tenants  than  landlords  are  of  the  opinion  that  existing 
building  services  are  not  adequate  or  that  additional  services  are  needed. 

4.  Statistically  significant  differences  of  opinion  exist  among  crop- 
share  tenants  and  landlords  as  to  the  adequacy  of  machinery  storage, 
feedlot  fences,  farm  fences,  water-pressure  systems,  and  swine-farrow- 
ing facilities. 

5.  Among  livestock-share  tenants  and  landlords,  statistically  signifi- 
cant differences  of  opinion  exist  about  the  adequacy  of  cattle-feeding 
sheds,  concrete  feeding  floors,  swine- farrowing  facilities,  water-pres- 
sure systems,  feedlot  fences,  farm  shop,  machinery  storage,  and  both 
ear-corn  and  shelled-corn  storage. 

Investments  in  farm  buildings  vary  widely  among  rented  tracts. 
Many  tracts,   particularly  those   rented  under  crop-share  leases,   are 

Table  15.  —  Estimated  Market  Value  of  Buildings, 
by  Lease  Type  and  Soil  Productivity 


Crop-share  or  crop-share-cash 

Number  of  leases  with 


Low 
prod. 


Med. 
prod. 


High 
prod, 
soils 


Total 


Livestock-share 

Number  of 
leases  with 


Low-med. 
prod, 
soils 


High 
prod, 
soils 


Total 


Value  of  landlord's  buildings 
per  leasehold  tract 

None  or  less  than  #500.  .      4  4 

#500-#7,499 10  9 

#7,500-#17,499 10  11 

#17,500-#27,499 3  3 

#27,500-237,499 1  2 

#37,500  and  more J_  J_ 

Total 29  30 

Average  value  in 

dollars 10,600 

Value  of  tenant's  buildings 
per  leasehold  tract 

None  or  less  than  #500.  .16  17 

#500-#l,499 2  4 

#l,500-#2,499 1  3 

#2,500-#3,499 1  1 

#3,500  and  more _2_  _2 

Total 22  27 

Average  value 

in  dollars                          700  800 


4 
Jl 
33 


11 
25 
29 
14 
7 
6_ 
92 


11,600  18,400  13,700 


54 
7 
9 
3 
6 


18 
4 
0 
0 
0 


30 
700 


79 
700 


22 
200 


16 
600 


22     19     41 
18,500  24,800  21,400 


30 

5 
1 

1 
1 


38 
400 
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smaller  than  a  full-time  farm,  and  have  few  buildings  or  no  buildings 
at  all  on  them.  Others  may  have  a  modern  farm  residence  and  complete 
livestock  service  and  grain-storage  facilities.  Table  15  summarizes  these 
variations  in  building  investment. 

These  values  must  be  regarded  as  individual  opinions.  There  was  a 
wide  range  in  the  estimates  of  values  between  tenants  and  landlords 
with  respect  to  the  same  set  of  buildings  even  though  the  averages 
shown  in  Table  16  are  not  too  far  apart.  This  lack  of  agreement 
on  building  values  may  be  a  major  obstacle  in  reaching  agreement  on 
equitable  cash  rents  for  existing  buildings.  This  is  not  a  problem  on 
new  buildings  because  the  construction  cost  serves  as  a  good  indicator 
of  their  value  if  they  have  been  properly  designed. 

Table  16.  —  Averages  From  a  Paired  Sample  of  Tenants  and  Landlords 

of  Their  Estimates  of  the  Value  of  Buildings  and  Fences 

on  Their  Farms,  by  Type  of  Lease 

Number  of  estimates  with 
Type  of  lease  Average 


and  party  values  Substantial     Landlord       Tenant 

agreement*        higher  higher 

Crop-share  and  crop-share-cash ....  3  6  5 

Tenants $20,710 

Landlords 18,140 

Livestock-share 5  7  2 

Tenants $26,360 

Landlords 31,570 

a  Deviation  of  10  percent  or  less  from  the  mean  of  the  tenant's  and  landlord's  estimates. 

Direct  cash  rent  on  farm  buildings  is  rare.  The  only  cases  included 
in  the  sample  were  on  farm  residences.  Out  of  five  leases  that  reported 
such  rents,  two  were  yearly  payments  averaging  $100.  Three  others 
were  monthly  payments  averaging  $13  per  month,  or  a  little  more  than 
$150  per  year. 

A  majority  of  landlords  pay  for  labor  associated  with  building  re- 
pairs according  to  the  data  in  Table  17.  This  is  not  true  for  minor 
repairs  and  not  true  for  labor  on  new  fences. 

MANAGEMENT  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Management  input  is  becoming  a  more  crucial  factor  as  the  size  of 
a  farm  increases  and  non-real  estate  capital  inputs  increase.  Expanded 
size  and  volume  of  business  without  competent  management  merely 
increase  the  opportunity  to  lose  money.  New  technologies  must  be  ap- 
plied with  discernment  and  handled  with  skill.    The  share-lease  land- 
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Table  17.  —  Landlord's  Share  of  the  Cost  of  Labor  and  Repairs 
on  Farm  Structures,  by  Lease  Type  and  Soil  Productivity 

Crop-share  or  crop-share-cash  Livestock-share 

Items  and  Number  of  leases  with                  Number  of  leases  with 

landlord  Low  Med.  High       Item 

snares  prod.  prod.  prod.        not 

soils  soils  soils       used 

Labor  on  building 
repairs 

All 11  10  16 

One-half 0  2  0 

None 3  5  7 

Other _1_  _0  J_ 

Total 15  17  24             8 

Materials  on  fences 

All 23  27  32 

One-half 0  2  1 

None 0  2  2 

Other _J_  _0  _0 

Total 24  31  35           16 

Labor  on  new  fences 

All 6  9  3 

One-half 1  1  2 

None 19  18  30 

Other J_  _1  _0 

Total 27  29  35           12                   32             19 

Labor  on  conservation 
structures 

All 11  15  5 

One-half 1  1  0 

None 6  3  11 

Other _1  _0  _0 

Total 19  19  16          44                   20             13           18 

Labor  on  repairing 
tile  lines 

All 8  19  12 

One-half 2  1  3 

None 7  6  17 

Other _1_  J_  _0 

Total 18  27  32           25 


lord  thus  has  a  relevant  interest  in  the  management  ability  of  the  person 
who  uses  his  real  estate  because  it  affects  the  volume  of  output  in  which 
the  landlord  shares. 

There  are  six  general  opportunities  for  a  landlord  to  influence  the 
quality  of  management  associated  with  his  real  estate  input.   They  are: 

1.  Selecting  a  tenant.  Many  landlords  believe  that  they  can  con- 
tribute most  toward  managing  the  rented  farm  business  by  selecting 
a  good  manager  as  the  tenant. 


Low-med. 

High 

Item 

prod. 

prod. 

not 

soils 

soils 

used 

8 

14 

3 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

15 

16 

1 

29 

20 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

31 

21 

1 

3 

3 

8 

0 

21 

16 

0 

0 

9 

10 

3 

0 

8 

3 

0 

0 

16 

9 

2 

2 

0 

14 

0 

2 

18 

27 
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2.  Drafting  the  lease.  Many  management  problems  can  be  reduced 
to  a  plan  of  operation  that  may  be  included  in  the  lease  as  a  contractual 
obligation. 

3.  Reserving  rights  of  decision  making.  University  of  Illinois  farm 
lease  forms  contain  a  management  and  business  procedures  section. 

4.  Cost-sharing.  Sharing  in  fertilizer,  seed,  and  other  operating 
costs  carries  with  it  an  implied  decision-making  power.  At  the  very 
least,  it  can  be  used  as  a  veto  power.  This  point  is  often  overlooked  by 
landlords  when  they  bargain  too  zealously  to  escape  certain  costs.  In- 
sofar as  the  amount  of  fertilizer  and  the  quality  of  seeds  used  affect 
crop  yields,  they  affect  the  landlord's  gross  return.  This  is  why  there 
is  a  general  principle  in  farm  leasing  to  the  effect  that  all  variable  costs 
(those  that  directly  affect  the  volume  of  product  to  be  shared)  should 
be  shared  by  tenant  and  landlord  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  product 
is  shared. 

5.  Choice  of  lease  type.  An  all-cash  lease  requires  little  or  no  operat- 
ing management  contribution  from  the  landlord.  A  livestock-share  lease 
requires  a  great  deal. 

6.  Employment  of  a  trained  agent  or  manager.  This  step  may  vir- 
tually remove  the  landlord  from  personal  management  of  his  property. 

Respondents  to  the  questionnaire  were  asked  to  indicate  if  the  land- 
lord employed  an  agent  or  manager.  Table  18  shows  that  only  about 
10  percent  of  all  the  landlords  did  so.  The  data  in  Table  18  are  not 
surprising.  Most  landlords  are  retired  farmers.  They  have  the  time, 
knowledge,  and  inclination  to  personally  manage  their  farm  properties. 
The  choice  of  leases  among  agent-managed  properties  is  also  not  sur- 
prising. A  manager  would  not  be  expected  to  use  cash  leases,  and  none 
of  them  did.  The  proportion  using  livestock-share  leases  employing 
managers  is  considerably  lower  than  the  proportion  of  all  livestock-share 
leases  in  the  sample  —  16  percent  and  29  percent  respectively.  The  dif- 
ference may  be  due  entirely  to  differences  in  the  type  of  properties  held 

Table  18.  —  Number  of  Agents  or  Managers 
Employed  by  Landowners,  by  Lease  Type 


Lease  type 

Agent  or  manager 
employed 

Agent  or  ma 
professionally 

Yes         No 

inager 
trained 

Yes          No 

Don't 
know 

Cash 

Crop-share 

Crop-share-cash . . 

Livestock-share.  . 

Total 

0             12 
..6             52 
..10             57 
..3             52 
. .     19           173 

0 
5 
6 
3 
14 

0 
0 

4 
0 

4 

0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
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by  investment  and  absentee  owners  who  are  most  likely  to  employ  an 
agent  or  manager. 

Tenants  were  also  asked  to  indicate  how  they  felt  about  a  manager 
representing  the  landowner.  Of  the  19  tenants  involved,  3  had  no  com- 
ment, 1  reported  no  difference,  1  reported  satisfaction,  3  said  they  got 
more  improvements,  6  thought  they  were  better  off  financially,  and  7 
reported  more  cooperation  from  the  manager  than  they  feel  they  would 
have  had  from  the  owner.  None  reported  any  dissatisfaction.  The  total 
number  of  responses  exceeds  the  number  of  tenants  because  several 
tenants  gave  more  than  one  answer. 

Livestock  decisions 

Five  decision-making  areas  on  livestock  were  included  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire. Obviously,  only  livestock-share  landlords  had  a  good  basis 
for  participating  in  these  decisions.  Results  are  shown  in  Table  19. 
The  predominant  pattern  was  mutual  decision-making,  but  in  a  number 
of  cases  the  tenant  had  the  final  say.  This  was  particularly  true  for 
decisions  on  feeding  practices  and  on  when  and  where  to  sell  fat  stock. 
These  tenants  were  most  constrained  to  consult  the  landlord  on  ques- 
tions of  buying  feeder  stock. 

The  paired-sample  results  are  an  interesting  check  on  how  the 
parties  to  the  same  lease  view  their  respective  management  contribu- 
tions. There  was  a  high  degree  of  agreement  on  mutually  making  deci- 
sions about  livestock  questions.  As  might  be  expected,  some  tenants 
assumed  they  had  more  independence  in  decision-making  than  their 
landlords  conceded.  However,  most  of  these  landlords  confirmed  that 
their  tenants  had  the  major  decision-making  role. 

Crop-production  decisions 

Among  the  six  opportunities  for  landlords  to  contribute  or  influence 
the  management  on  their  tenant-operated  farms,  only  three  actually  in- 
volve an  ongoing  decision-making  contribution  by  the  landlord.  This 
should  be  kept  in  mind  in  evaluating  the  data  in  Table  20.  There  is  also 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  both  parties  to  claim  a  larger  decision-making 
role  than  the  other  party  concedes.  Because  of  this  tendency,  the  data 
in  Table  20  are  biased  in  favor  of  tenants  because  of  the  heavy  weight- 
ing of  tenants  in  the  sample.  The  differences  in  the  landlord's  imputed 
contribution  to  different  decision-making  areas  are  more  important  than 
his  total  management  contributions. 

Only  on  the  question  of  participating  in  government  programs  was 
there  a  preponderance  of  landlord  decision-making.  Next  in  the  degree 
of  landlord  decision-making  were  questions  of  land  use,  cropping  sys- 
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tern,  crop  acreages,  and  stand-over  seedings.  Livestock-share  landlords 
apparently  exercised  less  independent  decision-making  power  on  these 
questions  than  did  crop-share  landlords.  This  difference  is  logical  be- 
cause livestock-share  landlords  ultimately  share  in  the  return  from  for- 
age production  uses  of  land  but  the  crop-share  landlords  do  not.  Crop- 
share  landlords  thus  have  a  strong  interest  in  controlling  the  acreage  of 
land  devoted  to  alternative  uses. 


Table  19.  —  Management  Participation  in  Decisions  on  Livestock 

Under  Livestock-Share  Leases  for  Paired  Sample 

and  for  All  Livestock-Share  Leases 


Parties  from  the 
same  leases 

Tenants     Landlords 


All  tenants 

and 
landlords 


_     .  .  ,..,,,.  ,        ,  Number  of  opinions 

Decision  on  kind  of  livestock  to  keep 

Landlord  or  manager  decides 0  0 

Joint  decision,  landlord  has  final  say 0  1 

Joint  decision,  mutual  agreement 16  20 

Joint  decision,  tenant  has  final  say 3  1 

Tenant  decides 6  3 

Total 25"  "25" 

Decision  on  volume  of  livestock  to  keep 

Landlord  or  manager  decides 0  0 

Joint  decision,  landlord  has  final  say 0  1 

Joint  decision,  mutual  agreement 15  20 

Joint  decision,  tenant  has  final  say 4  1 

Tenant  decides 6  2 

Total 25"  24~ 

Decision  on  when  and  where 
to  buy  feeder  stock 

Landlord  or  manager  decides 0  0 

Joint  decision,  landlord  has  final  say 0  1 

Joint  decision,  mutual  agreement 17  18 

Joint  decision,  tenant  has  final  say 3  2 

Tenant  decides 4  3 

Total 24*  24" 

Decision  on  when  and  where  to  sell  fat  stock 

Landlord  or  manager  decides 0  0 

Joint  decision,  landlord  has  final  say 1  1 

Joint  decision,  mutual  agreement 13  15 

Joint  decision,  tenant  has  final  say 6  4 

Tenant  decides 5  4 

Total 25"  "24 

Decision  on  feeding  practices  to  use 

Landlord  or  manager  decides 0  0 

Joint  decision,  landlord  has  final  say 1  1 

Joint  decision,  mutual  agreement 7  15 

Joint  decision,  tenant  has  final  say 6  3 

Tenant  decides 11  5 

Total "25"  24" 


Number  of 
leases 

1 

1 
24 

6 
12 
44 


0 
1 

33 

7 

13 

54 


0 

2 
32 

6 
13 
53 

0 
3 
27 
10 
14 
54 


0 
3 

17 
13 

54 
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Table  20.  —  Management  Participation  in  Decisions  Related 
to  Crop  Production,  by  Lease  Type 

Number  of  crop-share      Number  of 
or  crop-share-cash      livestock-share 

leases  leases 

Decision  on  basic  cropping  system  to  follow 

Landlord  or  manager  decides 3  1 

Joint  decision,  landlord  has  final  say 10  0 

Joint  decision,  mutual  agreement 64  34 

Joint  decision,  tenant  has  final  say 12  7 

Tenant  decides 27  12 

Total 116  54 

Decision  on  acres  of  major  crops  each  year 

Landlord  or  manager  decides 3  1 

Joint  decision,  landlord  has  final  say 10  0 

Joint  decision,  mutual  agreement 60  33 

Joint  decision,  tenant  has  final  say 12  6 

Tenant  decides 27  14 

Total 112  54 

Decision  on  kind  and  amount  of  fertilizer  to  be 
applied  each  year 

Landlord  or  manager  decides 3  0 

Joint  decision,  landlord  has  final  say 2  0 

Joint  decision,  mutual  agreement 52  31 

Joint  decision,  tenant  has  final  say 16  9 

Tenant  decides 39  14 

Total 112  54 

Decision  on  number  of  corn  cultivations 

Landlord  or  manager  decides 1  0 

Joint  decision,  landlord  has  final  say 0  1 

Joint  decision,  mutual  agreement 15  6 

Joint  decision,  tenant  has  final  say 23  14 

Tenant  decides 74  32 

Total 113"  53 

Decision  on  when  to  use  weed  sprays 

Landlord  or  manager  decides 1  0 

Joint  decision,  landlord  has  final  say 1  1 

Joint  decision,  mutual  agreement 16  7 

Joint  decision,  tenant  has  final  say 23  12 

Tenant  decides 72  33 

Total 113  53" 

Decision  on  planting  date  of  major  crops 

Landlord  or  manager  decides 1  0 

Joint  decision,  landlord  has  final  say 1  2 

Joint  decision,  mutual  agreement 15  10 

Joint  decision,  tenant  has  final  say 20  11 

Tenant  decides 76  31 

Total 113  54 

(Concluded  on  the  next  page) 
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Number  of  crop-share      Number  of 
or  crop-share-cash      livestock-share 

leases  leases 

Decision  on  variety  and  kind  of  seed  to  use 

Landlord  or  manager  decides 0  0 

Joint  decision,  landlord  has  final  say 4  2 

Joint  decision,  mutual  agreement 33  13 

Joint  decision,  tenant  has  final  say 15  9 

Tenant  decides 61  30 

Total 113  54 

Decision  on  spraying  for  insect  control 

Landlord  or  manager  decides 0  0 

Joint  decision,  landlord  has  final  say 1  1 

Joint  decision,  mutual  agreement 21  10 

Joint  decision,  tenant  has  final  say 15  10 

Tenant  decides 71  33 

Total 108  54 

Decision  on  acreage  for  seeding  and  for  standover 
of  soil-building  and  forage  crops 

Landlord  or  manager  decides 5  1 

Joint  decision,  landlord  has  final  say 13  3 

Joint  decision,  mutual  agreement 50  31 

Joint  decision,  tenant  has  final  say 9  5 

Tenant  decides 34  14 

Total ill  54 

Decision  on  whether  government  programs 
are  followed 

Landlord  or  manager  decides 7  1 

Joint  decision,  landlord  has  final  say 30  20 

Joint  decision,  mutual  agreement 38  21 

Joint  decision,  tenant  has  final  say 13  4 

Tenant  decides 20  9 

Total 108  55 

Arrangements  for  salvaging  down  corn 

Tenant  picks  up,  divided  equally 5  0 

Gleaned  by  livestock,  tenant  pays  cash  rent.  ...  22  0 

Tenant  gets  all 4  0 

Gleaned  by  livestock,  divided  equally 0  30 

Other  arrangements 6  0 

No  arrangements 64  20 

Total TOT  50 


WRITTEN  LEASES 

Less  than  half  of  the  leaseholds  in  the  sample  were  held  under  a 
written  lease.  There  was  little  difference  between  livestock-share  and 
crop-share  leases  in  this  regard. 

About  40  percent  of  the  written  leases  were  drafted  five  or  more 
years  ago.  With  rapid  changes  in  technology  there  may  be  good  reason 
for  reviewing  and  possibly  rewriting  farm  leases  at  least  once  every  five 
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Table  21.  —  Characteristics  of  Written  Leases, 
by  Lease  Type 

Number  of       vr      u       r 
crop-share  or      Numb««f 

ggg       ^are  .eases 

Total  number  of  farms 125  55 

Farms  with  written  leases 52  25 

Age  of  written  lease 

Less  than  5  years 34  11 

5-10  years 10  7 

More  than  10  years 8  6 

Total "52  "24 

Notice  required  to  terminate  lease 

1  month 0  1 

2  months 2  0 

3  months 5  0 

4  months 4  3 

5  months 3  0 

6  months 15  12 

7  months 1  3 

8  or  more  months 6  3 

Total "36  "22" 

Term  of  lease 

1  year 39  14 

2-4  years 4  3 

5  years 3  1 

6  or  more  years 6  7 

Total "52  II 


years.  The  term  of  the  lease  need  not  prevent  this  if  both  parties  are 
agreeable.  Nearly  25  percent  of  the  written  leases  were  for  a  term  of 
five  years  or  more.  The  most  common  arrangement,  however,  was 
found  to  be  a  one-year  term  with  a  provision  for  automatic  renewal  or 
continuation  unless  notice  to  terminate  is  given  by  either  party. 

The  time  required  for  serving  of  termination  notices  ranged  from 
one  month  to  eight  months  or  more  before  expiration  of  the  lease.  The 
most  common  arrangement  was  a  notice  period  of  six  months  —  27  out 
of  58  leases  had  this  requirement  as  is  shown  in  Table  21. 

Reimbursement  guarantees  must  be  in  writing  to  be  enforceable. 
This  is  a  good  reason  for  putting  the  entire  lease  agreement  in  writing. 
Table  22  shows  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  written  leases  con- 
tained such  guarantees.  Some  of  these  items  are  not  included  because 
the  tenant  has  not  made,  or  is  not  planning  to  make,  such  expenditures. 
However,  some  leases  contain  such  guarantees  to  answer  the  question 
if  it  ever  arises. 
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Table  22.  —  Written  Leases  Containing  Reimbursement 
Guarantees  to  the  Tenant,  by  Lease  Type 

Item  on  which  ^^L°L      Number  of 

reimbursement  croo  shire  livestock- 

is  guaranteed  cash  leases"       share  leases 

Limestone 12  10 

Other  fertilizers 4  6 

Fences 4  3 

Buildings 4  4 

Fall  plowing 10  9 

Fixtures  in  residence 8  5 

Legume  seedings 9  11 

Total IT  "48" 

Total  number  of  written  leases 52a  25a 

a  Total  number  of  leases  in  the  sample  and  total  number  of  guaranteed 
items  do  not  agree  because  some  leases  guaranteed  reimbursement  of  more 
than  one  item  while  a  few  leases  did  not  guarantee  reimbursement  of  any 
of  the  listed  items. 


Particular  rights  or  privileges  not  customarily  held  by  tenant  or 
landlord  must  also  be  in  writing  if  they  are  to  be  enjoyed  or  exercised 
without  question.  Table  23  shows  that  many  of  these,  such  as  the 
tenant's  right  to  farm  additional  land,  have  been  incorporated  in  most 
written  leases.  Indeed,  they  may  well  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  having 
a  written  lease. 

DRAFTING  A  LEASE  AGREEMENT 

For  many  landlords  and  tenants  the  matter  of  renting  land  is  a  once- 
in-a-lifetime  experience.  For  most  of  them  the  experience  is  so  infre- 
quent that  they  have  little  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  lease 
practices  through  experience.  The  data  in  Table  24  indicate  that  mutual 
agreement  is  the  preferred  method  of  determining  what  is  a  fair  lease. 
One  may  surmise,  however,  that  this  method  is  based  on  a  knowledge 
of  local  customs. 

The  first  question  to  be  answered  is  the  choice  of  a  lease  type.  Here 
the  choice  has  largely  been  a  question  of  whether  or  not  the  landlord 
shares  in  any  livestock  enterprises  on  the  farm.  Parcels  of  unimproved 
land  are  leased  almost  exclusively  on  crop-share  or  cash  rents.  The 
range  in  size  of  rented  tracts,  shown  in  Table  1,  confirms  this  observa- 
tion. Thus,  the  choice  of  a  lease  type  is  strongly  influenced  by  the 
characteristics  of  the  property  in  question  and  of  the  preference  of  the 
owner  and  the  tenant.  Only  complete  farms  with  the  necessary  improve- 
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Table  23.  —  Rights  Reserved  in  Written  Leases  by  Tenant 
and  Landlord,  by  Lease  Type 

Number  of  ^      «         , 

Rights  reserved                                                            crop-share  or  v^st^_ 

°                                                                                  crop-snare-  ,         , 

cash  leases  share  leases 

By  the  tenant 

To  farm  additional  land 52  23 

To  do  off-farm  work 48  22 

To  claim  designated  animals  or  progeny  of  designated 

animals  at  termination  of  lease 6  4 

To  remove  hay,  silage,  straw,  etc.,  at  termination 

of  lease 37  17 

To  remove  movable  improvements  made  at  his 

own  expense 42  25 

By  the  landlord 

Right  of  entry  for  recreational  use 23  14 

Right  of  entry  for  mineral  development 34  17 

Right  of  entry  after  notice  to  terminate  lease 

For  tillage  operations 36  22 

To  sow  crops 34  20 

To  spread  fertilizer 36  21 

Right  of  entry  for  inspection  and  management 52  25 

Right  of  entry  to  do  work  if  the  tenant  defaults 25  11 

Total  number  of  written  leases 52  25 


ments  are  likely  to  rent  under  livestock-share  leases,  and  fewer  women 
landlords  will  use  livestock  leases  (Table  25). 

About  twice  as  many  owners  than  tenants  preferred  livestock-share 
leases  according  to  the  data  in  Table  24.  The  most  preferred  lease  type 
by  both  owners  and  tenants  was  the  crop-share  or  crop-share-cash  lease. 
Cash  leases  were  not  commonly  used,  but  those  who  use  them  appeared 
to  like  them. 

While  the  majority  of  tenants  and  landlords  agreed  on  how  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  lease  agreement,  the  differences  are  interesting.  Ten- 
ants were  willing  to  put  more  faith  in  estimating  the  value  of  contri- 
butions of  each  party.  Landlords  depended  more  on  custom  as  a  guide. 
Both  rejected  the  idea  of  legislated  or  mandatory  lease  practices,  but 
landlords  were  more  willing  to  accept  them.  Both  endorsed  mutual  ar- 
rangements or  some  kind  of  bargaining.  It  is  probable  that  differences 
in  age,  education,  and  familiarity  with  modern  technology  are  related 
to  the  observed  differences  between  landlords  and  tenants  in  their  ap- 
proach to  drafting  a  farm  lease  agreement. 
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Table  25.  —  Personal  Information  on  Landlord  and  Tenant, 
by  Lease  Type  and  Soil  Productivity 


Crop-share 
or  crop-share  cash 


Number  of 
leases  with 


Low  Med.  High 
prod.  prod.  prod, 
soils     soils     soils 


Total 


Livestock-share 
Number  of 
leases  with 


Low- 
med. 
prod, 
soils 


High 
prod, 
soils 


Total 


Total  of 

both  types 

of  leases 

No.  of      Per- 
leases      cent 


Sex  of  landlord 

Male 19 

Female 18 

Non-persona 1 

Total 38 

Landlord's  experience  as 
farm  worker 

None 11 

1-5  years 0 

Over  5  years 4 

Non-persona 1 

Total "16 

Landlord's  experience 
as  farm  operator 

None 7 

1-5  years 1 

Over  5  years 9 

Non-persona 1 

Total T8 

Landlord's  experience 
as  operator's  wife 

None 9 

1-5  years 0 

Over  5  years 8 

Non-persona 1 

Total "18 

Type  of  owner 

Individual 31 

Family  corporation 2 

Other  corporation 0 

Trustee,  executor,  or 

administrator 3 

Other J^ 

Total 36 

Distance  landlord  lives 
from  property 

On  the  farm 12 

10  miles  or  less 10 

11-50  miles 12 

Over  50  miles 3 

Total 37 


25  17 

16  22 

_0  _3_ 

41  42 


10 

1 

9 

_0 

20 


33 
0 

1 

3 
J_ 
40 


9 
14 

5 
_6 

34 


10 
1 

8 
_3_ 

22 


8  9 

1  2 

17  13 

26  27 


6  8 

0  0 

10  10 

_0  _3_ 

16  21 


37 
1 


4 
_0^ 

43 


8 
12 
12 
_2_ 
34 


61 

56 

4 

121 


31 

2 

21 

_4 

58 


17 
13 
_2 
32 


24 
4 
39 
_4 
71 


23 

0 

28 

_4 

55 


101 
3 

2 

10 

3 

119 


29 
36 
29 
11 
105 


10 

26 
3 
1 

12 
_0 

32 


7 

14 

4 

_7 
32 


18 
4 

23 


4  4 

1  1 

6  7 

_2  _1_ 

13  13 


5  2 

2  0 

13  16 

_2  _1_ 

22  19 


18 

2 
0 

3 

_0_ 

23 


7 
11 

3 

_2_ 
23 


35 
17 

55 


2 

13 
_3 

26 


7 

2 

29 

_3 

41 


0 
7 

18 


44 

5 

1 

5 
_0 

55 


14 

25 

7 

_9 

55 


96 

73 

7 

176 


39 

4 

34 

_7_ 
84 


31 

6 

68 

7 
112 


31 
0 

35 
_7 

73 


145 
8 
3 

15 

3 

174 


43 
61 
36 
20 
160 


55 

42 

3 

100 


42 
4 

36 

8 

100 


28 
5 

61 

6 

100 


42 

0 

48 

10 

100 

82 
5 
2 

9 

2 
100 


27 
38 
23 
12 
100 


a  In  the  case  of  some  family  corporations  the  respondent  identified  an   individual  in  the   family  as  per- 
forming the  landlord  functions. 

(Concluded  on  the  next  page) 
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Crop-share 
or  crop-share  cash 

Number  of 


Livestock-share 
Number  of 
leases  with 


leases  with 


Low  Med.  High 
prod.  prod.  prod, 
soils     soils     soils 


Total 


mel  High 
prod.  Pr?,d- 
Psoils     solls 


Total 


Total  of 

both  types 

of  leases 

No.  of      Per- 
leases      cent 


Frequency  of  visits  by 
landlord  or  agent 

None 1 

1  or  2  times  a  year 4 

3  to  7  times  a  year 8 

8  or  more  times  a  year.  .  .  10 

Lives  on  farm  or  nearby .  .  8 

Often,  but  no  specific  no. .  .  0 

Total 3l 

Number  of  financial 
settlements  per  year 

None 0 

1  or  2 27 

3  or  more 3 

Often 0 

Indefinite 1 

Total 3l 

Kinship  of  landlord  to  tenant 

Father,  mother,  or  inlaw.  .  5 

Other  relative 7 

Not  related 25 

Corporation  owned  by 

relatives 0 

Corporation  not  owned  by 

relatives 0 

Total "37 

Length  of  time  tenant  has 
rented  the  property 

1  year 5 

2  years 5 

3  years 3 

4  years 1 

5  years 4 

6-10  years 5 

11-15  years 3 

16-25  years 4 

26  or  more  years 7 

Total 37 


1 
8 
7 

11 

6 

J_ 

34 


0 

27 

4 

2 

_0 

S3 


12 

2 
25 


40 


5 

1 

3 

2 

3 

13 

6 

7 

_0 

40 


2 
5 

15 
10 
8 
_2_ 
42 


0 

25 
9 
2 

_L_ 

37 


7 

6 

28 


J_ 
43 


6 

4 

2 

1 

3 

8 

6 

10 

J_ 

41 


4 
17 
30 
31 
22 

3 
107 


0 

79 

16 

4 

2 

101 


24 
15 

78 


2 
120 


16 

10 

8 

4 

10 

26 

15 

21 

8 

118 


0 
0 

7 
14 

6 
JL 

28 


0 

7 

16 

5 

_0 

28 


9 

2 

17 


_1 

32 


3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

8 

6 

10 

J. 

36 


0 

1 

0 

12 

6 

_2_ 
21 


1 

4 

10 

3 

_1_ 

19 


_0 

23 


1 
2 
1 
0 
4 
2 
9 
3 
_0 
22 


0 
1 
7 
26 
12 
_3 
49 


1 
11 
26 

8 
_1 
47 


20 

4 

26 


_1 

55 


4 
5 
2 
1 
7 

10 
15 
13 
_1 
58 


4 
18 

37 

57 

34 

6 

156 


1 

90 

42 

12 

3 

148 


44 

19 

104 


3 
175 


20 

15 

10 

5 

17 
36 
30 
34 
9 
176 


3 
11 
24 
36 
22 

4 
100 


1 

61 

28 

8 

2 

100 


25 
11 
59 


2 
100 


11 
9 
6 
3 

10 
20 
17 
19 
5 
100 


IMPORTANCE  OF  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

While  farm  leases  are  business  contracts,  the  relationship  between 
landlord  and  tenant  is  a  highly  personal  one.  The  management  contri- 
butions by  each  of  the  two  parties,  which  are  noted  in  Tables  19  and  20, 
are  evidence  of  the  degree  of  personal  association  and  relationship 
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inherent  in  share  leases.  This  is  particularly  true  of  livestock-share 
leases,  which  in  this  regard  border  on  partnerships  rather  than  im- 
personal contractual  relationships.  Thus  the  personal  characteristics  of 
the  landlord  and  of  the  tenant  may  be  crucial  to  the  success  of  the  lease 
agreement.  How  well  is  the  landlord  informed  about  modern  farming? 
Has  he  had  any  farm  experience?  Is  he  able  to  take  an  understanding 
attitude  toward  unfavorable  results  that  are  beyond  the  control  of  the 
tenant?  How  often  does  he  visit  the  farm?  Does  he  live  close  enough 
to  the  farm  to  keep  well  informed  about  its  problems  and  needs?  Can 
he  be  reached  readily  to  share  in  management  decisions  that  must  be 
made  quickly?  These  questions  suggest  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
data  shown  in  Table  25  may  be  important  to  a  successful  farm  lease. 

About  40  percent  of  the  leasehold  properties  were  owned  by  women. 
Many  of  these  women  were  widows  who  inherited  the  farm  property 
from  their  husbands.  They  may  or  may  not  be  capable  and  well- 
informed  managers  of  their  farm  property.  Where  women  landowners 
who  are  not  fully  capable  to  manage  their  farm  property  are  represented 
by  competent  professional  managers,  there  is  a  good  chance  for  a  suc- 
cessful lease  experience. 

One  of  the  problems  of  great  concern  to  tenure  experts  in  the 
recent  past  has  been  the  problem  of  the  absentee  owner.  Measured  in 
terms  of  distance  removed  from  the  farm,  the  problem  does  not  appear 
to  be  particularly  significant.  Almost  90  percent  of  all  of  the  owners 
reported  in  this  study  lived  within  50  miles  of  their  farm  property. 
This  is  usually  less  than  an  hour's  drive  by  automobile.  Over  85  percent 
of  the  rented  properties  were  visited  by  the  owners,  or  by  their  agents, 
three  times  or  more  each  year. 

Over  a  third  of  all  the  leases  reported  in  this  study  were  between 
father  and  son  or  other  related  parties.  The  proportion  of  leases  be- 
tween relatives  was  greatest  for  the  livestock-share  lease. 

Nearly  two-fifths  of  the  leases  studied  had  been  in  effect  five  years 
or  less.  Nearly  one-fourth  had  existed  for  more  than  15  years  (Table 
25).  On  the  whole,  this  indicates  a  high  degree  of  tenure  stability  on 
western  Illinois  farmland.  Normally  about  60  percent  of  the  farmland 
in  the  area  is  tenant  operated.  If  this  ratio  remains  stable  over  time, 
one  could  say  typical  farms  will  be  tenant-operated  about  60  percent  of 
the  time.  Assuming  an  average  operatorship  of  35  years,  this  means  a 
period  of  about  21  years  as  a  tenant  operator.  This  compares  with  a 
total  tenure  of  16-18  years  as  a  tenant  on  the  same  tract  or  farm  in 
our  sample.5 

5  The  median  years  of  time  on  the  same  property  in  Table  25  was  8  or  9  years. 
Two  times  this  figure  would  approximate  the  total  tenure,  or  16  to  18  years  as  a 
tenant  operator  on  the  same  land. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Crop-share  and  crop-share-cash  farm  leases  predominated  in  the  13- 
county  sample  area  of  western  Illinois.  They  accounted  for  62  percent 
of  the  207  leases  in  this  study.  Livestock-share  leases,  while  making 
up  only  27  percent  of  the  number  of  leases,  accounted  for  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  farmland  under  lease  because  they  are  used  almost 
exclusively  on  complete  farms  rather  than  on  tracts  of  land  rented  in 
addition  to  other  land  farmed  (Table  1). 

Differences  in  soil  productivity  were  observed  among  rented  tracts, 
but  they  appeared  to  have  only  minor  influences  on  cost  and  return 
share  arrangements  (Tables  3,  4,  5,  6,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  17, 
and  25). 

A  rent  share  of  one-half  the  crop  was  paid  almost  exclusively  under 
the  livestock-share  leases  and  predominated  among  the  crop-share  leases. 
The  crop-share  leases,  however,  included  27  leases  giving  a  two-fifth 
rent-share  on  small  grains  and  soybeans  (Table  3  and  7).  Rent  shares 
of  two-fifth  were  almost  always  accompanied  by  concessions  relieving 
the  landlord  of  sharing  in  seed  and  combining  costs. 

Variable  costs  such  as  crop  seeds  (Table  4),  fertilizers  (Table  5), 
and  chemicals  (Table  9),  were  shared  in  the  same  way  the  crop  was 
shared,  namely  50-50  or  40-60. 

Harvesting  costs  were  generally  shared  50-50  under  livestock-share 
leases,  but  not  under  crop-share  leases  under  which  these  are  bargain- 
ing items.  Whether  the  landlord  does  or  does  not  share  in  them  depends 
on  the  extent  and  quality  of  his  other  contributions  (Table  6). 

Harvesting  shelled  rather  than  ear  corn  was  a  new  practice  in  the 
early  stages  of  adoption  when  the  survey  was  made.  In  general,  the 
pattern  that  appears  to  be  developing  is  for  the  tenant  to  furnish  all 
field  equipment  and  all  labor,  the  landlord  to  furnish  storage  and  drying 
equipment,  and  for  fuel  costs  of  drying  to  be  shared  equally  (Table  8). 

Cash  rents,  both  as  supplements  to  share  rents  and  as  whole  farm 
rents,  appeared  to  lag  behind  the  levels  of  share  rents.  Ten  dollars  an 
acre  was  the  most  common  figure  for  tillable  land  in  hay  or  pasture. 
Non-tillable  pasture  was  most  commonly  priced  at  $5  or  less  per  acre 
(Table  10).  Total  farm  cash  rents  ranged  from  $3  to  $25  per  acre. 

Livestock-share  leases  assumed  partnership  aspects  with  most  land- 
lords sharing  equally  in  all  major  enterprises  and  in  directly  related 
costs  (Tables  11,  12,  and  13).  In  addition,  livestock-share  landlords 
shared  in  the  ownership  of  many  items  of  machinery  and  equipment 
(Table  14). 
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Farm  buildings  were  a  major  lease  problem  in  a  period  of  changing 
technology  and  increasing  size  of  farm  that  produces  the  paradox  of 
surplus  buildings  at  the  same  time  as  tenants  experience  a  lack  of  func- 
tionally modern  facilities  (Tables  15,  16,  and  17). 

Landlords  were  found  to  make  major  management  contributions  to 
farm  businesses  on  rented  land  but  these  contributions  were  not  always 
overtly  recognized.  Decision-making  on  specific  issues  was  usually  re- 
ported as  being  by  mutual  agreement  (Tables  19  and  20). 

Less  than  half  of  the  leaseholds  in  the  sample  were  held  under 
written  leases.  Leasing  farmland  was  still  found  to  be  very  much  a 
matter  of  personal  relationship  between  tenant  and  landlord.  Indeed, 
for  more  than  a  third  of  the  leases  in  question  it  was  a  matter  of  actual 
kinship  (Tables  21  and  25). 

Local  custom  was  found  to  be  the  basic  foundation  upon  which  new 
lease  agreements  are  built,  but  tenants  appeared  to  be  less  dependent 
than  landlords  on  custom  as  a  guide  (Table  24). 

About  two  out  of  five  landlords  in  the  study  were  women.  This 
affects  both  the  choice  of  lease  type  and  landlord's  management  partic- 
ipation. Absentee  landlords  were  found  to  be  a  minor  problem  because 
almost  90  percent  of  the  landlords  lived  within  an  hour's  drive  of  their 
property.  Only  10  percent  of  the  landlords  employed  the  services  of 
agents  or  managers,  but  tenants  were  found  to  be  favorable  to  such 
landowner  representation. 

Proportional  sharing  of  costs  and  returns  has  kept  share  leases 
viable  and  equitable  in  a  period  of  rapid  technological  change.  Share 
leases  apparently  have  also  provided  enough  tenure  security  to  tenants 
to  permit  them  to  make  rapid  adoption  of  new  and  improved  technology. 
The  restraining  influence  of  custom  may  thus  have  contributed  im- 
portantly to  a  desirable  tenure  stability  that  is  not  incompatible  to 
innovation. 
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